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THE PUBLIC ROOM OF THE TOWN 
HALL, MANCHESTER. 


( With an Engraving. ) 


The peculiarly disadvantageous site of this 
structure, both in reference to the inclined 
plane of King-street, and the limited view which 
can be obtained of its principal facade, deprives 
the exterior of much of the interest it would 
have possessed had its architectural beauties 
been displayed in a more eligible locality. The 
architect had no similar difficulties to contend 
with in the interior; and as its entire distribu- 
tion is subordinated to give effect to the public 
room, which he considered his master-piece, we 
have selected the view which accompanies this 
Number as best calculated to do justice at once 
to the genius of the architect and to the general 
character of the building. 


It is due to the public spirited gentlemen 
who undertook the superintendence of the 
erection of the Town Hall to state, that when 
the site was purchased, it was merely intended 
to adapt the large antique building known as 
Dr. White’s house, which then occupied it, to 
the purposes of the Town’s ofaees. It was 
toon found, however, that a large sum 
would be required for these objects, and they 
therefore determined to raze it, and to erect 
the present structure from the designs of Fran- 
tis Goodwin, Esq., of London. 

The style of the architecture is derived from 
the Temple of Erectheus, at Athens, and the 
dome in the centre from the octagonal tower of 


g | Andronicus, generally called the Tower of the 
Winds. 
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The principal elevation exhibits a rich speci- 
men of the Grecian Ionic, forming five open 
inter-columns (or a tetra-style in antis) carried 
on by an additional closed inter-column at each 
end, containing a door and a niche above it, be- 
tween narrow coupled ante. This continuous 
portion of the front advances a little beyond 
the general mass, there being a break at each 
extreme anta, and the space between that and 
the broad anta at the angle, is occupied by two 
windows, one on each floor. The summit is 
ornamented at the angles by a bold podium 
parapet, with panels for bas-reliefs; and above 
the colonnade is a graduated socle, intended as 
a basement to a group of sculpture, which were 
removed a few years ago, on account of the 
danger apprehended from the decomposition of 
the materials of which the figures were formed. 

In the niches are placed statues of Alfred 
and Solon, and the bas reliefs on the attic 
panels consist of medallion portraits of Pytha- 


goras and Newton, and of Lycurgus and Judge 
Hale. 


The basement story of the building is ap- 
propriated to the purposes of the Borough 
Police Force and the dwelling of the porter. 
In the centre, under the staircase, is a com- 
modious range of lock-up houses for male and 
female adult and juvenile prisoners, and the 
remainder is occupied by store rooms and ap- 
paratus for. heating the whole of the building. 

The second story consists of the offices of 
the Commissioners of Police, the Gas Directors, 
Committee Rooms, and the Borough Police 
Office. A portion of these offices extends over 
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the Savings Bank premises behind the Town 

Hall, which have been purchased by the town 

with a view to their being added to it as occasion 

may require. The principal staircase has been 

reconstructed and greatly improved under the 

direction of Mr. Lane, of thistown, Mr. Goodwin 

having died in 1836, and from it ready access 

can be had to the property behind, should it 

be found necessary to enlarge or increase the 
offices. 

Ascending one branch of this elegant stair- 
case, we enter the Public Room, which extends 
the whole length of the building, and is divided 
into three compartments, separated by Ionic 
colonnades, besides which there are two lesser 
colonnades, or recesses with columns, in the 
central division, on the side facing the windows, 
The extreme compartments extend in an oppo- 
site direction to these last mentioned recesses, 
whereby great variety in the plan is obtained, 
and the perspective effect considerably height- 
ened. 

The entire length is 131 feet 10 inches, the 
greatest width 43 feet 8 inches, and the height 
from the floor to the summit of the dome over 
the centre compartment is 51 feet 6 inches. 
In the tambour of this dome are sixteen small 
columns with simple foilage capitals, and scag- 
liola shafts, and both the spandrils below, and 
the dome itself, are embellished with subjects 
in fresco. Above the windows extends a deep 
basso relievo, executed by an artist of the name 
of Brown. In each of the other divisions, 
(which are also partially lighted from above, 
through stained glass in some of the panels of 
the ceiling, painted to resemble those that are 
not perforated, ) large frescoes entirely cover the 
wall opposite the fire-place. 

The general architectural features of this 
splendid room are thus described by an intel- 
ligent critic, previous to the execution of the 
paintings :— 

‘For singular happiness as well as novelty 
of plan, where convenience is made to con- 
tribute to effect, and a striking degree of pic- 
turesque character is obtained by the very 
circumstances that most others would have 
taken pains to avoid ;—for a union of piquant 
contrast with spirited harmony; for invention 
guided by delicate taste; and for originality, 
superadded to classical elegance, I consider 
that room one—I will not say of the most 
splendid, but certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive and fascinating saloons I ever beheld,— 
full of variety and opposition blended into con- 
cord, and of complexity and intricacy resolving 
themselves into simplicity andsymmetry; truly 
delightful for its chasteness, and for that real 
purity of design which results from study and 


skilful adaptation it displays, of modern in. 
ventions and accessories, to the most refined 
style of Grecian architecture. The position of 
the entrance doors within colonnade alcoves 
or loggias, is highly advantageous, both be. 
cause the room itself is thereby less exposed to 
the staircase, and because the visitor is thus 
brought nearer to one extremity of the apart. 
ment, than if admitted by a door in the centre, 
Equally beautiful is the disposition of the 
windows, and the combination of side lights 
with those in the dome and ceilings, and even 
those filled with ground glass, within the two 
loggias, have by no means an unpleasing effect, 
because the light from them is quiet and sub- 
dued, and also because they assist uniformity 
by answering to those opposite them. Had 
all the windows been placed on one side, a 
certain monotony and every-day expression 
would have been the result, whereas now, not 
only greater variety and a better distribution 
of light are obtained, but the whole is finely 
balanced, and the unbroken surface of wall 
beyond the colonnades, on the same side as the 
windows in the centre, occasions an air of soli- 
dity and repose, where it tells admirably. The 
value of this circumstance in the design, will, I 
should imagine, be still more evident, when 
fresco paintings shall have been added, because 
had the front wall been perforated throughout 
its whole extent, with windows, there would 
have been no space for paintings,—at least only 
in small compartments, on that side; conse- 
quently the decoration would have been patchy 
and one-sided. To what I have already said 
respecting the situation selected for the door 
from the staircase, I may here add that the view 
of those paintings as beheld through the two 
rows of columns, immediately on entering, and 
before any idea is obtained of the room itself, 
must prove peculiarly striking, especially as 
their effect will be considerably heightened 
by the light being thrown down upon them, 
while the nearest columns are comparatively in 
shade. A more lovely and brilliant coup dail 
will hardly be met with in interior architecture, 
—tich, classical, and eminently picturesque— 
an exquisite subject for the pencil of a Mack- 
ensie, a Stephanoff, or some one of our other 
able artists who have distinguished themselves 
in the treatment of architectural interiors.— 
Well may the good people of Manchester be 
proud of so singularly beautiful a public Hall. 
I speak in all sincerity, and the better to con 
vince you that I do so, as well as to show my 
critical discrimination, will now add a spice of 
objection. One thing, and almost only one, ]] 
could wish to have been otherwise:—in my} 
opinion the whole would have been improved | 


exquisite finish; nor less admirable for the 


had there been a single chimney-piece opposite} 
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the windows in the central division; because at 
mt there is a blank where there ought to 
be some important feature, answering to the 
middle window facing it. This might be re- 
medied by introducing a statue upon a lofty 
pedestal, on a projecting base, constructed so 
as to form a sort of tribune for the chairman or 
er of public meetings.—Besides its in- 
trinsic beauties, I consider the apartment a fine 
study for the young architect, it being so rich 
in ideas that it can hardly fail to suggest many 
other beautiful variations and combinations.” 

Highly as the room may merit the encomiums 
of the critic in its architectural character as a 
saloon, the total disregard of acoustics has 
rendered it very unsuitable for the chief pur- 
poses for which a public hall is required. In 
whatever position a speaker may be placed, his 
voice can only be heard at a short distance, 
}owing to the interruption of the sound by the 
columns and the numerous breaks in the ceiling 
}and domes; and although this error is doubtless 
aggravated by the absence of drapery and fur- 
Jniture, yet it is to be feared that it will never 
be effectually obviated. 

The propriety of introducing fresco paint- 
ings upon the walls and domes is very question- 
able; that mode of decoration accords better 
with the Roman or Italian than the Grecian 
style; but a still more formidable objec- 
tin is found in the humidity of our atmos- 
phere as contrasted with the sunny skies of 
Italy, where frescoes exist in the highest 
state of preservation ; indeed, from the present 
appearance of the paintings in this room, there 
is too much reason to apprehend that they are 
ilready losing their characteristic brilliancy of 
colouring. * 


l- 


* The following interesting note on fresco painting is given 
by Mr. Baines in his History of Lancashire, vol. II. p. 345. 
The art of fresco painting, which for some time was con- 
sidered as lost, has always been practised in Italy, and pro- 
tably in Lombardy, as well as in Germany. It is true, that 
since the age of Leonardo, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
td the great masters of the Venetian and Lombard schools, 
to works of such magnitude as the Vatican, or of such 
splendour as those in the various palaces of the reigning 
princes of Italy and Rome, have been offered to the artist, 
td consequently it may be supposed to have declined; but, 
% late as the year 1794, Appiani, an eminent painter of 
Milan, painted in that city, the fine cupola and the spandrals 
of it in the church called La Madonna di Sant Celso, which 
work isa proof, not only of the existence of the art, but 
iso of the great merit and powers of that artist. 
_In England, it has not been pursued for many ages ; and, 
ince Verrio's time, no fresco painting had been attempted 
by any eminent artist, except Rebecca, who revived this 
tuly interesting style of painting in some private mansions. 
Many soi disant judges and connoisseurs object to the fresco 
fainting, by stating its transient character; but the fine 
teilings of Verrio, at Hampton Court, is an answer to this 
jection. Works exposed to the open air in the climate of 
this country, are subject to be impaired, as may be seen in 
the staircase at Hampton Court; but the chief cause of in- 
Juy is neglect, and the want of timely repair by a well- 
ified artist. Even oil painting is not proof against the 


The pictures were executed by Mr. Aglio, 
who painted the frescoes of the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Moorfields, London, and more recently 
had completed a magnificent series of prints 
illustrating the Antiquities of Mexico. Al- 
though he does not rank very highly as an 
artist, parties are frequently visiting the hall, 
and on that account we believe we shall gratify 
our readers by giving the following epitome of a 
more extended description of these paintings, and 
the bas reliefs, prepared under his direction :— 


East Wing, or Pall Mall End.—The dome represents 
Britannia, crowned by Victory, commanding Peace to de- 
scend upon Europe. The Arts and Industry appear to revive 
and rejoice at her influence. This group is succeeded by a 
female bearing the fasces, emblematic of Constitutional Law, 
protecting the enpire from Despotism and Slavery. The 
Angel of Truth is depicted, tearing off the mask from Hy- 
pocrisy, the companion of Tyranny, and supporting Religion. 
On the left of Britannia is seen the Goddess of Plenty, 
scattering the contents of her cornucopie. 

The painting over the chimney-piece represents the meeting 
of Lord Macartney and his suite with the Emperor of China, 
which took place at Zhe-hol, in Tuartary. This painting is 
surmounted by a basso-relievo, representing the nations of 
Asia offering their commerce to England. 

The large picture opposite the fire place, with the two 
sides, forms a cosmoramic view. In the centre, seated on a 
throne, beneath a rich canopy, and in the open air according 
to the custom of the kings of Persia, is seen Nadir Shah, 
attended by his guards and the various officers of his court: 
two deputies, at the foot of the throne, are in the act of re- 
ceiving from the vizier and acknowledging a grant from the 
king, of permission to the company of Merchant Adventu- 
rers of London to trade in that country. The basso-relievo, 
in stucco, above the painting, represents Britannia receiving 
from Vulcan portions of machinery, which his Cyclops have 
laboured to improve and perfect. 

West Wing, or Cross-Street End.—On the dome the British 
Empire is depicted by three figures, emblematic of the three 
kingdoms, protected by Strength, Wisdom, and Justice, re- 
presented in a group to the left hand. Wisdom and Justice 
are combating and repelling Envy and Discord. Fame is 
observed pointing out the trophies of the victories of Britain. 
The African seated on the Sphinx, is allegorical of the vic- 
tory of the Nile. The succeeding group bear trophies 
commemorative of the Battles of Waterloo, and of British 
Victories in the East. Over the chimney place is represented 
the Egyptian Temple of Ombos, situated above the second 
cataract of the Nile. Some English travellers are seen re- 
freshing, with the national flag hoisted over their tents. 
Over the picture is a basso-relievo, which represents Africa 
under the figure of an Egyptian with a crocodile, offering 
to Great Britain the traffic of the few but valuable produc. 
tions of Egypt. 

The large picture opposite the fire place is designed in 
consequence of recent reclamations made for the honour of 
England, as to the first discovery of the American Continent. 
It appears now to be little doubtful that the expedition of 
Sebastian Cabot, a bold and expert navigator, of Bristol, 
(but of Venetian extraction,) by a charter granted to him b 
Henry VIL., effected the first landing ever made by the inhabi- 
tants of the old world upon the shores of the new continent. 


corroding hand of time, and the humidity of an English at- 
mosphere, as the paintings of the cupola of St. Paul's in 
London, and the work of Sir James Thornhill at Greenwich 
Hospital, lamentably prove. The great difficulty of fresco 
painting is in its execution by the artist. As the picture 
cannot be moved, the work must be conceived promptly, and 
executed with the test quickness of hand. Even the 
great Michael Angelo, in his work of the last judgment, in 
the Capella Sistina, has committed most fi t errors in 
drawing ; but these errors do not, in the least, detract from 
the grand conception of the artist, the sublimity of his mind, 
or the freedom of its execution. 
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The artist endeavours to support this view by a number of 
historical authorities, and appears clearly to establish the 
priority of the claim of Cabot to that of Americus Vespucius 
as the discoveror of North America, at least two years before 
his more famed rival. This painting is united with the two 
sides, forming a cosmoramic view. At the left hand of the 
spectator is represented Sebastian Cabot, with his brother 
Lewis, shewing some pieces of English manufacture to the 
natives; the one apparently addressing Cabot, is one of the 
chiefs; the groups to the right hand represent some of the 
merchants and some soldiers as guards, who followed Cabot 
on his first voyage, witnessing the great event of hoisting 
the British flag, and the register taken by the clerk of the 
expedition in the name of the king. In the circular spen- 
drall over this picture is a basso-relievo, in which the artist 
has represented Neptune presenting Britannia with a trident, 
being the emblem of the sovereignty of the sea. 

Centre of the Room.—The dome. The three superior gods 
of the ancients, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, with Juno, 
their sister, emblematical of the four elements, are grouped 
in the centre of the windows, with their proper attributes. 
To the right hand of the group follow Venus, Vulcan, Mars, 
Hercules, and Diana, with Ceres, Bacchus, and Minerva. 
To the left of the centre group is Saturn; Apollo, followed 
by the Muses, is seen descending to the earth with Mercury. 

In the four angular spendralls supporting the dome, are 
represented in chiaro-oscuro, commonly called light and 
shade, the four cardinal virtues. Prudence is represented 
with the looking-glass in her right hand, and holding a dart 
and a serpent in her left. Justice follows, represented blind- 
folded, holding the fasces in her right hand, and the scales 
in her left, with the sword. Temperance has for her attri- 
butes the bridle and the branch of the palm tree. Fortitude 
is represented leaning with her right hand on a column, and 
holding in her left a club ; she is covered with a sort of helmet, 
in the shape of a lion's head. 

The four circular spendralls immediately follow, the sub- 
jects of which are, in the one opposite to the window, in 
basso-relievo, in stucco, Apollo with the nine Muses, on Mount 
Parnassus, with their different attributes. Apollo in the 
centre; next to his right is Melpomeue, called the Tragic 
Muse, followed by Polyhymnia, the Muse of Oratory ; next 
to which is Clio, with the Trumpet of Fame as the Muse of 
History. Calliope reclines next to her as the Muse of 
Poetry, or the Heroic Muse. On the left of Apollo is Tha- 
lia, or the Comic Muse; Terpsichore is next to her, as the 
Muse of Dance; Urania, the Muse of Astronomy ; Euterpe, 
the Muse more properly of Music; Erato concludes as the 
Loving Muse. 

On the circular spendrall over the columns, on the left or 
east side of the room, is painted in chiaro-oscuro, Prome- 
theus, who (according to Heathen Mythology,) formed the 
first man, and is here represented as directed by Minerva to 
procure the sacred fire from the chariot of Apollo; and while 
she places the butterfly, as an emblem of the soul or of im- 
mortality, Vulcan and the Cyclops are at the left side of 
Prometheus working at the forge, and other artificers on the 
right of Minerva are likewise employed. On the circular 
spendrall over the windows opposite the fire places, is repre- 
sented Hercules delivering Prometheus, who was chained 
by Vulcan (by the command of Jupiter) on the summit of 
Mount Caucasus. 

The circular spendrall over the columns, on the right or 
west side of the room, is also painted in chiaro-oscuro, and 
represents the art of weaving, embroidery, and tapestry, 
which is said to have been first taught by Minerva herself 
to the daughters of Athens, of which city she was the 
protecting deity. 

The long frieze over the windows is divided into six com 
partments, and represents the Argonautic expedition, or the 
conquest of the golden fleece, by Jason and his companions, 
which is supposed to be the first naval enterprise, and has 
been recorded as a remarkable epoch in chronology. 

The first compartment represents Jason taking leave of his 
father, the old king, who is seen in the attitude of imploring 
the gods for their arc mant and for the success of his son 
in his expedition: his followers are carrying provisions and 
other necessaries on board, and the young warriors are in 
attendance on their adventurous leader. 

Second compartment. The navigators having arrived in 


safety at Colchos, Jason demanded the restitution of the 
treasure of Phryxus, when he was told that he must first 
perform three most perilous tasks; but Medea, the y 
daughter of king Eta, who was present, had conceived g 
violent passion for Jason, and she determined to assist him, 
with her magic powers. 

Third compartment. The first task imposed by king Eta 
on Jason, was that of conquering the fire-vomiting bulls; 
these were the mercenary garrison from Tauritania; the dif 
ficulty of approaching them was overcome by Medea, who 
having been promised marriage by Jason on the success of 
his enterprize, introduced him and his followers by stealth 
into the fort. 

Fourth compartment. Having conquered these bulls, the 
ground produced from their ashes armed men to defend the 
temple, but Medea gave to Jason the serpent's teeth, by 
throwing which these warriors would destroy themselves, 
Jason and his companions having gained admission into the 
fort, raised a mutiny in the castle, and by these means the 
garrison destroyed themselves, and the Argonauts easily 
became masters of the place. 

Fifth compartment. The last task was to conquer the 
ever-watchful dragon which guarded the fleece in the temple; 
this was the Governor and High Priest, Draco: but be, 
seeing the enemy in possession of the fort, and the garrison 
in mutiny and rebellion, was easily induced by fair promises 
and the friendly interference of Medea, to consent to their 
will, and thus Jason conquered the fleece. Jason then 
married Medea, and followed by her and his companions, 
laden with treasure, returned to his country, where they 
arrived in safety. This concludes the frieze. 


The centre picture opposite the windows is 
a composition, and has been substituted fora 
representation of the meeting of the Allied 
Sovereigns at Carlton Palace, which was re- 
moved not only on account of the medley of 
persons crowded together, but especially on 
the ground that the artist, in violation of all 
historical truth and propriety, had introduced 
portraits of the principal members of the Town 
Hall Committee amongst the Sovereigns and 
principal Statesmen of Europe. 

The cost of the land on which the Town 
Hall stands was £6,500, and of the whole build- 
ing upwards of £35,471. 
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THE QUARRIES UNDER PARIS. 


The beautiful city of Paris contains many 
objects worthy the attention of the traveller; 
but the immense subterranean cavern over which 
it is built, must always excite the deepest in- 
terest in the breast of the curious observer. 
The important fact, that this fine city actually} 
stands on the brink of a frightful abyss, re] 
mained a state secret till the middle of the last] 
century; even the existence of the caverns, now} 
known by the name of the Quarries, was treated 
as a fable by foreigners, and doubted by the 
greater part of the Parisians themselves, till 
Mr. Thomas White, member of the Royal Me- 
dical Society of Edinburgh, obtained leave from 
the French Government to visit them, and pub- 
lished the following amusing account of his 
subterranean travels, in vol. ii. of the Man 
chester Philosophical Society’s Transactions. 
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“ At the entrance by the Observatoire Royal, 
the path is narrow for a considerable way; but 
soon we entered large and spacious streets, all 
marked with names, the same as in the city. 
Different advertisements and bills were found, 
as we proceeded, pasted on the walls, so that it 
had every appearance of a large town, swallowed 
up in the earth. The general height of the 
roof is about nine or ten feet; but, in some 
parts, not less than thirty or forty. In many 
places there is a liquor continually dropping 
from it, which congeals immediately, and forms 
aspecies of transparent stone, but not so fine 
and clear as rock-crystal. As we continued our 
peregrination, we thought ourselves in no small 
danger from the roof, which we found but in- 
differently propped up, in some places, with 
wood much decayed. Under the houses, and 
Imany of the streets, however, it seemed to be 
tolerably secured, by immense stones set in 
mortar: in other parts, where there are only 
fields and gardens, it was totally unsupported 
for a considerable space, the roof being per- 
s\miectly level as a plane piece of rock. After 
j|§ taversing about two miles, we again descended 
. |Mabout twenty steps, and here found some work- 
f\™men, in a very cold, damp place, propping up 
n\g2most dangerous part, which they were fearful 
|™vould give way every moment. The path here 
iis not more than three feet in width; and the 
n|_~of so low, that we were forced to stoop con- 
d\@sderably. On walking some little distance 

farther, we entered into a kind of saloon, cut out 

mig the rock, and said to be exactly under the 
j.|M¥glise de St. Jaques. This, being illuminated 
with great taste, occasioned an agreeable sur- 
prise, and made us all ample amends for the 
danger and difficulty we had just before gone 
through. At one end was a representation, in 
miniature, of some of the principal forts in the 
Indies, with the fortifications, draw-bridges, 
&e,; and cannons were planted, with a couple 
of soldiers to each, ‘ready to fire. Sentinels 
gree placed in different parts of the garrison, 
rticularly before the governor’s house; and 
€t. regiment of armed men was drawn up in ano- 
¥ifiter place, with their general in the front. The 
Te livhole was made up of a kind of clay which the 
| place affords, was ingeniously contrived, and 
ow ite light that was thrown upon it gave a very 
wm petty effect. On the other side of this hall was 
the long table, set out with cold tongue, bread 
md butter, and some of the best Burgundy I 
er drank. Now every thing was hilarity and 
urth, and the danger we dreaded the moment 
ore, was no longer thought of. In short, we 
e all in good spirits again, and proceeded on 
rjourney about two miles further, when our 
ides judged it prudent for us to ascend, as 
were then got to the steps which lead up to 
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the town. We here found ourselves safe at the 
Val de Grace, near to the English Benedictine 
convent, without the least accident having hap- 
pened to any one of the party. We imagined 
we had walked about two French leagues, and 
were absent from the surface of the earth be- 
tween four and five hours. 

‘“* There were formerly several openings into 
the Quarries ; but the two I have mentioned, 
—namely, the Observatory and the Val de 
Grace,—are, I believe, the only ones left; and 
these the inspectors keep carefully locked, and 
rarely open them, except to strangers particu- 
larly introduced, and to workmen, who are 
always employed in some part by the King. 
The police thought it a necessary precaution to 
secure all the entrances into this cavern, from 
its having been formerly inhabited by a famous 
band of robbers who infested the country for 
many miles round Paris. As to the origin of 
this quarry, I could not, on the strictest inquiry, 
learn any thing satisfactory; and the only ac- 
count I know pubtished, is the following, con- 
tained in the 7'ableaux de Paris, nouvelle edi- 
tion, tome premier, chapitre 5me, page 12me. 
‘For the first building of Paris, it was neces- 
sary to get the stone in the environs, and the 
consumption of it was very considerable. As 
Paris was enlarged, the suburbs were insensibly 
built on the ancient quarries, so that all you 
see without is essentially wanting in the earth 
for the foundation of the city: hence proceed 
the frightful cavities which, at this time, are 
found under the houses in several quarters. 
They stand upon abysses. It would not re- 
quire a very violent shock to throw back the 
stones to the place from whence they have been 
raised with so much difficulty. Eight men 
being swallowed up in a gulph ®ne hundred 
and fifty feet deep, and some other accidents, 
excited, at length, the vigilance of the police 
and government; and, in fact, the buildings of 
several quarters have been privately propped 
up, and by this means has been given to these 
obscure subterraneous places the support which 
they before wanted.’ All the suburbs of St. 
James’s, Harp-street, and even the street of 
Tournou, stand upon the ancient quarries, and 
pillars have been erected to support the weight 
of the houses. What a subject for reflection, 
in considering this great city formed and sup- 
ported by means absolutely contrary! These 
towers, these steeples, the arched roof of these 
temples, are so many signs to tell the eye that 
what we now see in the air is wanting under 
our feet.” 

Since Mr. White’s visit to the Quarries, a 
great alteration has taken place in the interior 
of these caverns: for the contents of all the 
cemeteries in Paris have been lodged there ever 
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since the memorable Revolution; and they 
now contain the bones of three millions of hu- 
man beings. These last remains of mortality 
are fancifully arranged on the floor, in a kind 
of pattern resembling a Mosaic pavement. 
The skulls are heaped in the form of an im- 
mense altar, at the upper end of the great 
saloon; and the whole has a singularly whim- 
sical appearance. This is, indeed, a strange 
proof of levity in our Gallic neighbours, who 
seem desirous of excluding solemn ideas from 
the mind, even in the midst of these chambers 
of death. A thinking person will, nevertheless, 
feel awed as he enters the Quarries, and con- 
templates the scene around him, which will 
afford him a striking lesson on the vanity of 
human life, and the folly of ambition; nor 
will the impression be less vivid, when he con- 
siders that a slight shock of an earthquake, or 
even the loosening of a prop, may mingle his 
bones with those of these forgotten millions. 


THE CONVERSATION OF THE 
VULTURES. 


The following spirited production from the 
pen of Dr. Johnson constituted the original 
No. 22 of the Idler, but on the republication 
of that work in volumes, this paper was sup- 
pressed by the author, and another substituted 
in its stead. 


Many naturalists are of opinion, that the 
animals which we commonly consider as mute, 
have the power of imparting their thoughts to 
one another. That they can express general 
sensations is very certain—every thing that can 
utter sound® has a different voice for pleasure 
and for pain. 

The hound informs his fellows when he 
scents his game ; the hen calls her chickens to 
their food by her chuck, and drives them from 
danger by her screams. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes; 
they have indeed a variety which seems almost 
sufficient to make a speech adequate to the 
purposes of a life which is regulated by instinct, 
_| and can admit little change or improvement. 
To the cries of birds, curiosity or superstition 
has been always attentive ; many have studied 
the language of the feathered tribes, and some 
have boasted that they understood it. 

The most skilful or most confident interpre- 
ters of the sylvan dialogue have been commonly 
found amongst the philosophers of the East, in 
a country where the calmness of the air, and 
the mildness of the season, allow the student 
to pass a great part of the year in groves and 


But what may be done in one place by pe. 
culiar opportunity may be performed in another’ 
by peculiar diligence. A shepherd of Bohemia, 
has, by long abode in the forests, enabled 
himself to understand the voice of birds—at! 
least he relates with great confidence a story, 
of which the credibility is left to be considered, 
by the learned. 
‘* As I was sitting,” said he, ‘ within a hol.’ 
low rock, watching my sheep that fed in the 
valley, I heard two vultures, interchangeably | 
crying on the summit of the cliff. Both voices 
were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity’ 
prevailed over my care of the flock : I climbed! 
slowly and silently from crag to crag, concealed’ 
among the shrubs, till I found a cavity where, 
I might sit and listen without suffering or 
giving disturbance. 
I soon perceived that my labour would be 
well repaid ; for an old vulture was sitting on 
a naked prominence, with her young about 
her, whom she was instructing in the arts of a] 
vulture’s life, and preparing, by the last lec. 
ture, for their final dismission to the mountain {fj 
and skies: 

‘My children,’ said the old vulture, ‘ you 
will the less want my instructions, because you 
have had my practice before your eyes ;—you 
have seen me snatch from the farm the house- 
hold fowl, you have seen me seize the leveret 
in the bush, and the kid in the pasture ; you 
know how to fix your talons, and how to bh. 
lance your flight when you are laden with your 
prey. But you remember the taste of mor 
delicious food ;—I have often regaled you with 
the flesh of man.’ 

‘Tell us,’ said the young vulture, ‘ where 
man may be found, and how he may be know; 
his flesh is surely the natural food cf a vulture. 
Why have you never brought a man in your 
talons to the nest ?’ 

‘ He is too bulky,’ said the mother ; ‘when 
we find a man we can only tear away his flesh, 
and leave his bones upon the ground.’ 

‘Since man is so big,’ said the young ones, 
‘how do you kill him? You are afraid of the 
wolf and the bear, by what power are vultures 
superior to man ?—is man more defenceles 
than a sheep ?’ 

‘We have not the strength of man,’ retumed 
the mother, ‘and I am sometimes in dow) 
whether we have the subtilty ; and the vulture 
would seldom feed upon his flesh, had not n 
ture, that devoted him to our uses, infused int 
him a strange ferocity, which I have neve 
observed in any other being that feeds up 
the earth. 

‘Two herds of men will often meet and sha 
the earth with noise, and fill the air with fir 


bowers. 


When you hear noise, and see fire, with flash 
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along the ground, hasten to the place with 
your swiftest wing, for men are surely destroy- 
ing one another. You will then find the ground 
smoking with blood and covered with carcasses, 
of which many are dismembered and mangled 
for the convenience of the vulture.’ 

‘But when men have killed their prey,’ said 
the pupil, ‘why do they not eat it? When 
the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the 
vulture to touch it till he is satisfied himself. 
Is not man another kind of wolf?’ 

‘Man,’ said the mother, ‘is the only beast 
who kills what he does not devour, and this 
quality makes him so much a benefactor to our 
species.” ‘If men kill our prey, and lay it in 
our way,’ said the young ones, ‘what need 
shall we have of labouring for ourselves ?’ 

‘Because man will, sometimes,’ replied the 
mother, ‘remain for a long time quiet in his 
den. The old vultures will tell you when you 
are to watch his motions. When you see men 
in great numbers moving close together, like a 
flock of storks, you may conclude that they 


‘f |are hunting, and that you will soon revel in 


human blood.’ 

‘But still,’ said the young one, ‘I would 
gladly know the reason of this mutual slaugh- 
ter. I could never kill what I could not eat.’ 

‘My child,’ said the mother, ‘this is a ques- 
tion which I cannot answer, though I am 
reckoned the most subtile bird of the mountain. 
When I was young, I used frequently to visit 
the aérie of an old vulture, who dwelt upon 
the Carpathian rocks ; he had made many ob- 
servations; he knew the places that afforded 
prey round his habitation, as far in every di- 
rection as the strongest wing can fly between 
the rising and setting of the summer sun ;—he 
had fed year after year on the entrails of men. 

‘His opinion was, that men had only the 
appearance of animal life, being really vegeta- 
bles with a power of motion; and that as the 
boughs of an oak are dashed together by the 
storm, that swine may fatten upon the falling 
acorns, so men are, by some unaccountable 
power, driven one against another, till they 
lose their motion, that vultures may be fed. 

‘Others think they have observed something 
of contrivance and policy among these mis- 
chievous beings, and those that hover more 
closely round them pretend, that there is, in 
every herd, one that gives direction to the rest, 
and seems to be more eminently delighted with 
a wide carnage. What it is that entitles him 
to such pre-eminence we know not; he is sel- 
dom the biggest or the swiftest, but he shews 
by his eagerness and diligence, that he is, more 
than any of the others,—a friend io the vul- 
tures.’ 


VISITS TO THE VICTORIA GALLERY 
OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
(Continued from page 62.] 


We regret that other engagements have pre- 
vented us from resuming before this our de- 
scription of the interesting objects in this In- 
stitution. We commence this notice with the 
glass case in the recess of the second window, 
in which are deposited a variety of Messrs. 
Chubb’s patent locks, showing the ingenious 
contrivances by which they are rendered per- 
fectly secure. It is stated that one of these 
locks was placed in the hands of an experienced 
burglar in the hulks at Woolwich, who was at 
the same time provided with skeleton keys and 
other instruments, and promised a definite sum 
if he could open it, and that, after a trial of 
three weeks, he abandoned the attempt. The 
principle of their construction is so well known, 
the locks being in general use, that any de- 
scription is unnecessary. To the left of the 
window is placed, on an elegant scagliola pil- 
lar, a cast from Chantrey’s admired bust of 
James Watt, deposited by George Peel, Esq., 
to whom the Institution is indebted for an 
unique collection of elegant bronze figures, 
which we shall notice in their proper place. 
On the centre table stand a number of models, 
illustrating the improvements in the steam- 
engine, from the early application of the power 
by Savary, in 1698, to the present time,—a 
compound lever, exhibiting the principle on 
which weighing machines are constructed,—a 
model of Hall’s patent smoke-consuming ap- 
paratus, which displays considerable ingenuity, 
—a highly-finished ball and socket valve, de- 
posited by Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, and Co.,— 
an ingenious mechanical paradox, by which a 
variable circular motion is produced by two 
eliptical wheels, and other interesting objects. 

On a stand at the end of this table are placed 
two plane surface plates of cast iron, fourteen 
inches by nine, weighing forty-nine pounds 
each, with handles at each end. These have 
been deposited by Messrs. Whitworth and Co., 
who have acquired a well-merited celebrity for 
the extreme accuracy they have attained in the 
production of plane metallic surfaces. The 
high degree of perfection these plates possess 
may be illustrated by a variety of interesting 
experiments. On sliding the one, for example, 
on the other, so as to exclude the air, they 
will adhere with great force, by the atmos- 
pheric pressure, the surface having been pre- 
viously dried with a cloth; or by gradually per- 


mitting the one to descend on the other, so as 


to allow a stratum of air to form between them, 
the superior plate will be sustained by the air, 
without support from the hand. Again, by 
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partially reiskag one end of the upper plate, 
and allowing it to fall quickly, the intervening 
air will be sensibly felt to resist.its descent, 
and a sound will be emitted differing from that 
produced by metallic bodies coming in contact. 
These results could not be attained unless 
the surfaces of the plates were almost true 
planes. 


Their extensive utility in their application to 
the arts may be generally appreciated, although 
the difficulty of arriving at this perfection can 
only be fully understood by practical men. 
Mr. Joseph Whitworth himself, in an interesting 
paper read last year at a meeting of the British 
Association, and which he has since published,* 
in referring to the want of true metallic sur- 
faces in the various departments of the arts and 
manufactures, observes, “‘ That the valves of 
steam engines, for example ;—the tables of 
printing presses,—stereotype plates,—surface 
plates—slides of all kinds, require a degree of 
truth much superior to that they generally 
possess. In these and a multitude of other 
instances, the want of truth is attended with 
serious evils.—In the case of the slide valves of 
steam engines, there is occasioned a great loss 
of steam power and also an immense increase 
of wear and tear.t---In stereotype printing, 
inaccuracy of the plates renders packing neces- 
sary to obtain an uniform impression. A vast 
amount of time and labour is thus sacrificed, 
and the end is, after all, but imperfectly at- 
tained. 

“The extensive class of machinery, denomi- 
nated tools, affords an important application of 
the subject. Here every consideration com- 
bines to enforce accuracy. It is implied in the 
very name of the planing engine. The express 
purpose of the machine is to produce true sur- 
faces, and it is itself constructed of slides, 
according to the truth of which will be that of 
the work performed. When it is considered 
that the lathe and the planing engine are used 
in the making of all other machines, and are 
continually re-producing surfaces similar to 
their own, it will manifestly appear of the first 


* Weale, London: Hamilton, Manchester. 1840. 


+ Mr. Dewrance, superintendent of the locomotive de- 


— of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, in a 
etter to Mr. Whitworth dated the 23rd of December, 


1840, says—“ In answer to yours of the 20th instant, re- 
specting the difference of the slide valves got up with emery, 


and those that are scraped or got kf Phare, | to your 
—I have this da 


plan ; the difference is as follows: 8 day taken 
out a pair of valves got up with emery that have been in 
constant wear five months, and I find them grooved in 
the usual way. The deepest grooves are one eighth of an 
inch deep, and the whole surface, which is eight inches 
broad, is one sixteenth hollow, or out of truth. Those 


that were are perfectly true and likely to work 
five months longer. 


importance that they should themselves be 
perfect models. 

‘“‘ There is, perhaps, no description of machi- 
nery which would not afford an illustration of 
the importance belonging to truth of surface, 
and at the same time of the present necessity 
for material improvement; nor is there any 
subject connected with mechanics, the bearings 
of which, on the public interests, whether 
manufacturing or scientific, are more varied or 
more extensive.” 

In further reference to the production of the 
plates in the Gallery we cannot do better than 
quote the language of Mr. Whitworth. ‘“ Their 
surfaces,” he remarks, ‘‘ were brought to their 
present state by means of filing and scraping, 
without being afterwards ground. The method 
hitherto adopted in getting up plane surfaces 
has been (after filing to the straight edge) to 
grind them together, with emery. In some 
cases, it has been customary to try them pre- 
viously on a surface plate, and to go over them 
with the scraping tvol ; but they have always 
been ground afterwards. The surface plate 
itself has been invariably treated in the same 
manner. The process of grinding is, in fact, 
regarded as indispensable wherever truth is re- 
quired. The present examples, however, show 
that scraping is calculated to produce a higher 
degree of truth than has ever been attained by 
grinding. In reference to both processes a 
great degree of misconception prevails, the 
effect of which is materially to retard the pro- 
gress of improvement, and which it is of great 
importance to remove. While grinding is uni- 
versally regarded as indispensable to a finished]. 
surface, it is, in fact, positively detrimental. 
On the other hand, the operation of scraping, 
hitherto so much neglected, constitutes the 
only certain means we possess for the attain- 
ment of extreme accuracy.” , 

Returning to the statue of Watt, a g 
case may be noticed, in which are deposited 
several embossed medallions of celebrated cha- 
racters, a series of cameos, ancient and modem, 
a penny of the reign of Caesar Augustus, ina 
most perfect state of preservation, three silver 
medals of very ancient date, and a Chinese 
coin. In this case, also, is placed the original 
ticket presented to Robert Burns, the poet, 
when made burgess of Dumfries, the identity 
of which is attested in an accompanying letter, 
by the town clerk of that ancient borough. 
To the right of the visitor stands a series of 
elegant marble busts and figures, deposited by 
Messrs. Pattison. They comprise the Emperor 
Napoleon, the head wreathed with laurels, 
George IV. when young, Canova’s Venus and 
Hebe, and the Apollo Bevidere. 


{To be continued. ] 
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FEELINGS OF A PERSON DROWNING, 
DESCRIBED BY HIMSELF. 


The subject of the following interesting and 
singular narrative was Mr. William Patten, of 
Newport, in America, a respectable clergyman. 
His story is perhaps the only authentic account 
on record of such an event as it discloses. 

The event of which you requested an account 
from me, took place in the eighteenth year of 
my age. In the spring of that year, I attempt- 
ed to pass a river called the Great or Lower 
Amonoosuc, at a fording place, at about forty 
miles northward of Dartmouth College. The 
stream is remarkably rapid, and had the pre- 
ceding night been swollen by copious showers 
of rain, and the dissolution of snow on the ad- 
jacent ground. A number of persons, with 
whom I was in company, went over in a boat ; 
but some circumstances induced me and two or 


three others to attempt to ford the river. About | 


mid-way of the passage, my horse was turned 
upon his side, apparently by the force of the 
current. Thrown by surprise and with disad- 
vantage into the water, it was some time before 
I could recover a standing. The water then 
flowed up to my chin. As soon almost as I 
was upon my feet, the current bore me down, 
and left me struggling for breath. I rose again, 
with the hope of walking to the shore, but in 
vain. The depth of the water being for a mo- 
ment more favourable to my hopes, I made 
several other attempts; in the last of which, 
lying on the bottom, with my feet against the 
rocks, I determined to suffer my head to be 
buoyed up, till the weight of my body should 
counteract the force of the current, that in this 
inclined position I might be enabled to gain the 
shore. But I was immediately carried from 
this point, without finding my resistance of the 
least avail. After this, as I was in deeper 
water, and my head down the stream, I at- 
tempted for the first time toswim. This exer- 
cise, to which I was accustomed, was perfectly 
easy to me. I rested on the surface of the 
water without any sensible difficulty, greatly 
refreshed by the air, which I had not freely in- 
spired for fifteen or twenty minutes. I conti- 
nued to swim without any other object than to 
get breath, but had not proceeded far before 
my strength suddenly failed, and I sunk with- 
out a struggle to the bottom. Of such an en- 
tire exhaustion of strength I never before had 
an idea. I could not have moved a finger to 
save the world. Arguing from the distress of 
being partially deprived of breath, the agony of 
the moment when it should be totally excluded, 
| anticipated this moment with extreme dread. 
When I sunk, this impression was fully on my 
mind, with a certainty that it could no longer 


be avoided. After a short time, however, it 
occurred to me that it was time to breathe. 
With this thought, I relaxed that exertion by 
which my breathing was suspended ; and feeling 
water entering my nostrils,fimmediately re- 
sumed it, having before experienced the pain 
of inhaling the water, which was much more 
distressing than to be without breath. 

Soon after this, my intellectual faculties v 
rapidly, but perceptibly, declined. I felt a pain 
in the small of my back, which I presume 
would have been acute had I been capable of a 
just sense of it, for I imagined that a rock or 
some other heavy thing lay on me. Before 
this I was like a person under the influence of 
an overpowering opiate, and yet feeling every 
inducement to keep awake, and soon after all 
consciousness of my situation and life ceased. 
At the first exercise of returning reason, I sw 
posed myself in the bed in which I had slept 
the night before, and that the night was dark 
and gloomy. The circumstance of the scene 
through which I had been carried, occurred in 
a lively manner to my imagination, but I sup- 
posed them a dream. To be certain, I deter- 
mined to arouse myself, but, in attempting it, 
was conscious of insuperable weakness; and 
then concluded, that as I should soon awake, 
I would try no further exertion. As soon as 
I rested in this hope, I heard a noise like a 
person clasping his hands, and I said, “ You 
hurt me.” With this recovery of hearing, my 
eyesight was restored. I perceived that I was 
surrounded by those with whom I had been in 
company, some of whom were striking my 
hands, and some were rubbing my stomach. 
My feelings at this time were greatly distressed. 
There was but a spark of life in a body of dis- 
order and death; but the hope with which that 
spark was connected, spread a smile over the 
ruins, and I was very happy. 

My friends informed me that I was taken 
from the water after I had disappeared about a 
quarter of an hour, and laid on the shore; that 
in bringing me to the shore, a small sound was 
perceived from my throat, but that my breast 
had not moved with breathing, and that my 
eyes continued lifeless till the moment I spoke. 
From the time of my falling into the water till 
my recovery, nearly an hour must have elapsed ; 
as the struggle was long, so the distress was 
great. I can give no better description of it than 
by saying that my sensation corresponded with 
the appearance of the dead. My meaning is, 
that the aspect of a deceased person makes a 
complicated impression on my mind very simi- 
lar to what I then felt, and may be regarded as 


a very natural symbol of the state of my own 
feelings. 


But the prospect, and to me the certainty, | 
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of immediately appearing before God, the Judge 
of all, was inexpressibly more affecting than 
the pain of dying. What I felt «in both re- 
spects cannot be described; it can be known 
only by experience. In such a situation, no- 
thing but the power and the grace of Christ 
can support the mind; and I determined, when 
I recovered, to dwell upon his name, if ever I 


should be called to attend the dying. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES--NO. |. 


THE HOUSE OF STANLEY. 

The Stanleys (Stoneleigh, Stanleigh, Ston- 
ley, Stondley) were a noble Saxon family seated 
at the period of the conquest at Stonely, Staf- 
fordshire. The female heiress of the family 
was given in marriage to William de Audithley, 
or Audley, the son of one of the Conqueror’s 
Norman followers, who assumed the name of 
Stanley. From this William de Stanley has 
proceeded a direct lineal descent, to Sir J. Stan- 
ley, the present Lord of Stonely. The younger, 
and more illustrious branch to which the Earls 
of Derby belong, springs from the younger 
son of Sir William Stanley, John Stanley, Esq., 
born in the year 1334. This valiant knight, 
after having fought at the battle of Poictiers, 
under the command of the Black Prince, 1357, 
made a chivalrous tour on the continent, where 
he so acquitted himself in various feats of arms, 
as to become the most noted champion in 
single combat, of that age. On his return to 
England, a French knight, envious of his fame, 
challenged the whole nation to produce an an- 
tagonist. Stanley accepted the challenge, and 
fought and killed the Frenchman under the 
walls of Winchester, in the presence of the 
king and nobility, for which gallant action he 
was honoured with knighthood from the sword 
of Edward III. He also gained the heart of 
the fair Isabel, daughter of Sir Thomas La- 
tham, of Latham, who was present at the 
encounter. In that martial age ladies were 
the eager spectators of those scenes of blood, 
and the delighted admirers of the victor. The 
slaughter of the Frenchman so won the affec- 
tions of the young Isabel, as to induce her to 
become his wife in spite of the opposition of 
her father. 

The adoption, at this period, of the present 
crest of the family is accounted for by a cu- 
rious legend, relating to the union of Sir John 
Stanley with Isabel de Latham. 

Sir ‘Thomas Latham, having a natural child 
(his only male issue), and anxious to educate 
him according to his own rank, without arous- 


ing the jealousy of his lady, had recourse to 


the following expedient. The child, richly 
dressed, was laid in a part of his park, known 
to be frequented by an eagle, where it was 
secretly guarded at a distance by a faithful 
servant, till Sir Thomas, in his morning w 
made the pretended discovery, which he called 
his lady to see. Filled with wonder at the 
miraculous preservation of the infant, the lady 
readily coincided in the opinion of Sir Thomas, 
that it was the gift of God to him, and both 
considered it the will of heaven that they should 
adopt him for their son and heir. The child 
was named (unknown to Lady Latham) Oska- 
tel de Latham, from the name of his mother, 
Mary Oskatel, and was brought up with ma- 
ternal care by the duped lady. The more to 
confirm the reality of the supposed miracle, 
Sir Thomas assumed as his crest an eagle upon 
wing turning her head, as if looking for some- 
thing she had lost. Oskatel was the intended 
heir of his father, and esteemed as such; and 
was knighted by Edward III. But a sudden 
attack of conscience upon Sir Thomas, on his 
death-bed, induced him to settle the bulk of 
his possessions upon his only legitimate issue, 
Isabel, now the Lady Stanley. The patrimony 
of the suddenly degraded Sir Oskatel, con- 
sisted of the manors of Irlam and Urmston, 
near Manchester, and the manor of Hawthorn, 
Cheshire, and he bore the arms of his father 
with the crest he had assumed for his sake, 
while his triumphing relatives, as is supposed, in 
contempt of their unfortunate brother, assumed 
the crest which has ever since distinguished the 
Stanleys, exhibiting the child under the talons 
of the eagle. A less intricate tradition of the 
same incident, although not so well supported 
by antiquarian authority, is this, That Sir 
Thomas Latham, (the grandfather, not the fa- 
ther, of the Isabel) hearing a child’s cries pro- 
ceeding from the eagle’s nest, ordered it to be 
taken down, preserved the infant’s life, and 
having no male issue, adopted him as his heir; 
that at the death of Sir Thomas he succeeded 
to the estates, and had an only daughter, Isabel, 
married to Sir John Stanley. 

In the first year of the reign of Richard II. 
Sir John Stanley was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army in Ireland, where he pushed 
his conquest with such success, that on the 
arrival of the king himself, (1379) he brought 
the kings of Ulster, Connaught, Uriel, Meath, 
Leinster, and Thomond, to do homage to his 
majesty. This was the first entire subjection 
of Ireland. 

His reward for this service was the manor 
and lands of Blackcastle, and the government 
of the kingdom, which he held till 1395, when 
he was made constable of the castle of Rox- 
burgh, in Scotland, a post of great importance 
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and hazard, his brave defence of which added 
to his previous reputation. 

On the breaking out of Bolingbroke’s re- 
bellion, he was recalled from the borders, and 
commanded to return to his government of Ire- 
land, and secure the peace of that kingdom. 
Either sharing in the general disaffection of 
the nobles, or from motives of prudence, sug- 
gested by the formidable appearance of the in- 
surrection, he made his peace with the Duke 
of Lancaster, whom he found at the head of a 
powerful army before Conway castle, besieging 
the forsaken king. He however waited upon 
the king, received his commands, and pro- 
ceeded to Ireland. There seems no ground to 
suspect Sir John of acting a double-faced policy 
in this matter, as, at that time, the ostensible 
aim of the insurrection was neither against 
the king’s life nor sovereignty, and the parlia- 
ment, which afterwards met to consider the 
thirty-three articles of misgovernment charged 
against Richard, was summoned in the king’s 
name. Upon the accession of Henry of Lan- 


easter to the throne, he granted to Sir John 
Stanley a confirmation in the Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, and also various lands and manors in 
the county of Chester. 

The united rebellion of the Duke of Nor- 


thumberland, Lord Mortimer, and Owen Glen- 
dour, in the fourth year of Henry IV., calling 
for all the resources of the king, Sir John was 
hastily summoned from Ireland to assist in its 
suppression, leaving the government in the 
hands of his elder brother, Sir William Stan- 
ley of Stonely. By his advice in the general- 
ship of the army, as well as his personal bra- 
very on the field of Shrewsbury, he rendered 
most effective assistance to his sovereign in 
that perilous crisis, and afterwards, in con- 
junction with Roger de Leke, was employed 
in the reduction of York, which still held out 
for the rebels. Sir William Stanley was re- 
called from the government of Ireland, and sent 
to take possession of the Isle of Man, now, 
by the attainder of Northumberland, forfeited 
to the king, and the king’s younger son, 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, appointed to the 
vice-reyral dignity. Afterwards Sir John Stan- 
ley was appointed Attorney-General to that 
prince. 

In the year 1406 Sir John built and fortified 
the tower of Liverpool, a single gateway of 
which yet remains, the building having been 
taken down in the year 1816, when it had 
become too delapidated for the purposes of a 
prison, to which it had long been applied. 

In the year 1407 the king granted to Sir 
John Stanley and his heirs for ever, the king- 
dom of Man, with all the royalties and fran- 
chises thereto belonging, and the patronage of 


the bishopric, in as full and ample manner as 
it had been held by any former lord thereof; 
to be held of the Crown of England, per ho- 
magium legium; having to present to the king 
and his successors, at their coronation, a cast 
of hawks, geese, hens, ducks, falcons, and wild 
fowl, with which the island abounded, and to 
bear the sword of the duchy of Lancaster on 
the left side of the sovereign. He was further 
honoured by King Henry IV. with the Order 
of the Garter, and appointed Constable of 
Windsor Castle. 

In the first year of Henry V. he was again 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but died a 
few months after his arrival there; viz. Jan. 
6th, 1414. 

Thus this great man, commencing life as a 
military adventurer with the limited patrimony 
of a younger son, acquired high martial re- 
nown—the only honourable fame attainable in 
those days—amassed vast wealth, power, and 
territory, and became the founder of an illus- 
trious house. 

John Stanley, his eldest son, is described as 
a man of judgment, honour, and bravery, 
worthily sustaining the name of his father. 
He was steward of the household, and groom 
of the bedchamber, to King Henry VI. He 
was also appointed Constable of Carnarvon 
Castle, an important charge, for the overawing 
the turbulent Welsh, and sheriff of Anglesea, 
the former with an annual fee of £40, and the 
latter of £20. He also received a grant of 
lands in the counties of Carnarvon and Flint, 
and the honour of knighthood. He turned his 
attention to the regulation of the affairs of the 
Isle of Man, then in great confusion, sum- 
moned a Parliament at the Tinwald, and with 
the assistance of the native judges, adjusted 
the laws, and provided for the administration 
of justice, to the satisfaction of his Manx 
subjects. We find, in the laws promulgated 
by him, a full assumption of the regal style 
and dignity, e. g. ‘‘anno quarto regalitatis 
nostra,” &c. He married Isabel, daughter of 
Sir John Harrington, by which he acquired 
Hornby Castle, near Lancaster. He was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, Sir Thomas Stanley, 
who was created Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the dignity so honourably sustained by his 
grandfather. He called a Parliament in that 
kingdom for redress of grievances, hoping to 
pacify the turbulent chieftains; but during his 
absence at the English court, having left Sir 
Christopher Plunket his deputy, the disaf- 
fection assumed so formidable an aspect, as to 
oblige his return. The imbecility of the En- 
glish government, (in the minority of Henry 
VI.) and the exportation of the soldiery to 
France, had induced an extensive insurrection. 
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Sir John, however, soon succeeded in putting 
it down, took Mogle O’Neal prisoner, and 
‘slew great numbers of the Irish.” In the 
26th of Henry VI. he received a grant of a 
great part of the confiscated property of 
Humphrey, Duke of Lancaster, andin the 28th 
Henry VI. he was appointed, in conjunction 
with Viscount Beaumont, to the custody of 
Calais and its marches for five years. In the 
34th Henry VI. he was created Baron Stanley, 
being the first of his house elevated to the 
British peerage ; and also made Lord Chamber- 
lain of the king’s household. He was several 
times employed in negociations with Scotland, 
and was one of the conservators of the various 
truces concluded with that kingdom. He also 
held the office, first of deputy and afterwards 
of sole judge of Chester, and counsellor to the 
Prince of Wales. This lord, who occupies a 
distinguished part in the history of his time, is 
recorded as brave in the field and wise in the 
senate, inheriting all the virtues of his father 
and grandfather. He died in the year 1460, 
and was succeeded by Thomas, his son, of 
whom nothing of note is recorded, but whose 
eldest son Thomas, Lord Stanley of Latham, 
acted a conspicuous political part during the 
lifetime of his father. He was Steward of the 
Household to King Edward IV., served in the 
wars with France, and commanded the left 
wing of the Duke of Gloucester’s army against 
the Scots, in which post he distinguished him- 
self by the taking of Berwick. 

On the death of Edward IV., having exposed 
himself to the hatred of Gloucester, by re- 
sistance to his usurpation, he escaped by a 
providential casualty alone from the fate of his 
friend, Lord Hastings. While sitting at the 
council board he was struck by a soldier with 
a halbert, which, but for a timely movement 
that frustrated the assassin’s aim, would have 
severed his head from his body. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower. It is said that the night 
before he had a prophetic intimation of im- 
pending danger in a dream, which he commu- 
nicated to Lord Hastings, and urged him to 
take horse and fly with him from court. The 
warning, however, was disregarded by Lord 
Hastings, and not acted upon by Lord Stanley. 

After the murder of the royal princes in the 
Tower, King Richard III., apprehending a re- 
bellion from Lord Strange, (Lord Stanley’s 
son) which he was not in a condition, in the 
general disaffection of the nobles and country, 
to hazard, released Lord Stanley. The king, 
too, endeavoured to conciliate him by confer- 
ring upon him the Order of the Garter, and 
creating him Constable of England for life, 
with a fee of £100 per armum. He seems, 
however, to have been still viewed with suspi- 


cion by Richard, and not without cause; for 
his first wife, Eleanor, daughter of the Earl of 
Salisbury, being dead, he married Margaret, 
widow of the Earl of Richmond, becoming 
father-in-law of Henry, Earl of Richmond, 
then advancing his claim to the crown in right 
of his mother, and employed at the court of 
France in soliciting assistance for an invasion, 
Lord Stanley thus became inevitably an object 
of suspicion ; the countess, his wife, was or- 
dered to dismiss all her old servants, and for- 
bidden to hold correspondence with her son; 
and when Lord Stanley solicited a commission 
to raise his forces in the king's behalf, his offer 
was declined, and his departure from court 
prevented till he consented to leave his son, 
the Lord Strange, in the king’s hands as hostage. 
He mustered his followers in the name of Rich- 
ard, but upon the landing of Henry, he had a 
private interview with him at Atherston, about 
six miles fram Bosworth, and on the following 
day appeare alt oa the field of battle with his 
forces on the side of the earl. King Richard 
sent him a message, threatening that unless he 
immediately repaired to his presence, he would 
put the Lord Strange to death. Lord Stanley 
replied, “that the king might do as pleased 
him best; if he did put Lord Strange to death 
he had more sons left, and was determined not 
to come to the king at that time.” The king 
would have executed his threat but was dis- 
suaded by his lords. The fate of the battle 
was determined by the arrival of Sir William 
Stanley, Lord Stanley’s brother, with three 
thousand men, and the crown of the slain 
monarch, found upon the field, was put upon 
the head of Richmond by Sir William Stanley, 
(some say Lord Stanley) who proclaimed him 
king. In the first year of the reign of his son- 
in-law, Henry VII., he was created Earl of 
Derby, the first of his name. 


In the year 1495 Sir William Stanley, the | 


same whose opportune assistance decided the 
victory of Bosworth Field, was arraigned for 
high treason, on a charge, which seems to have 
been very slenderly supported, of favouring 
the cause of Perkin Warbeck. Light as was 
the inculpatory evidence, and eminent and valu- 
able as had been his previous loyalty, he was 
found guilty and beheaded, 16th February, at 
Tower Hill. With a view to pacify the Earl 
of Derby, and to justify himself in this extra- 
ordinary proceeding, the king resolved to pay 
him a visit at Latham. He accordingly arri- 
ved at Knowesley, June 24th, 1495, and from 
thence proceeded to Latham House, where he 
spent a month.* 
(To be continued. } 


* It was among ot other er preparations for this royal visit, that 
Warrington Bridge was built by the Earl. 
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(Second Notice.]} 

The reflex influence of slavery upon the 
slave holders is awfully retributive in its dete- 
riorating effects upon their morals and social 
habits. As human life can be purchased in 
the person of the slave—as the progeny of illi- 
cit intercourse becomes an article of merchan- 
dise, and depriving a slave of life is regarded 
as a venial crime, if not as an absolute privi- 
lege—the utmost range is given to the worst 
passions of our fallen nature; lust, hatred, 
revenge, and cruelty take unrestrained posses- 
sion of the man who thus holds property in 
his fellow, and not only are the sanctities of 
domestic life outraged, and the endearing ties 
of conjugal and parental relationship trampled 
upon, but even among the vaunted champions 
of republican liberty the authority of their own 
laws is set at nought, and their legislative as- 
semblies and places of amusement present to 
the civilized world such a humiliating spectacle 
of ferocity and utter disregard of life as would 
disgrace the drunken revels of the red Indian 
or the tattooed New Zealander. Nor are the 
halls of justice free from the withering taint of 
the Upas tree of slavery. Murder, in its most 
aggravated forms, is treated by judges and 
juries as justifiable homicide, and the murderers 
escape with impunity. Strong as these remarks 
may appear, they are fully borne out by the 
facts selected by Mr. Buckingham from many 
of a similar character, which have occurred in 
the southern and western States of America. 
Referring to these outrages, he says, 

The American papers daily teem with proofs of this ; 
but, as specimens of life and manners in the western and 
southern states, the following may be deemed sufficient:— 

“A FATAL RENCONTRE. 

“A fatal rencontre took place on the 18th inst. (Nov.) 

mien Cpciouss race-course, between Thomas Reeves and 

1 Fisher—the former a young man of about twenty- 
pe years of age, and the latter an elderly gentleman 
of sixty. 

“Tt appears that Reeves came armed to the place with 
avery large bowie knife. By some means, his clothes were 
disarranged, and the knife became visible to the sur- 
rounding spectators. Mr. Fisher, noticing the a rance 
of the weapon, asked Mr. Reeves, playfully and in jest, 
for what purpose he carried such a deadly instrument. 
Reeves immediately answered, ‘To kill you. God d—n 
you :* whereupon he instantly drew the knife, and was in 
the act of plunging itinto the body of Fisher, when he was 
arrested in the act, by a bystander. who, ear 7 up aclub 


that presented itself, told Reeves that if he did not desist 
he would strike him down with the club This afforded 
Fisher a moment for reflection, after which he closed 
with Reeves, and succeeded in taking the knife from him— 
having his hand cut sea | during the struggle. During 
the combat, both parties fell to the emid, owes falling 


—€ who immediately commenced gouging his 
adversary. Fisher then run him through the body with 
the knife. Reeves arose, remarking that he was ‘ a dead 
man.” tely himself up to the 
trate, who acquit im. Public opinion, it appears, 

justifies him in the act.”—Planter’s Intelligencer. , 


“TWO LIVES SACRIFICED IN A PRIVATE 
QUARREL, 


“ The following very extraordinary outrage, against the 
supremacy of the laws and the peace of society, we copy 
from a western paper :— 

* A very savage act of assassination occurred on the 7th 
instant, at Clinton, Hickman county, Kentucky, between 
Judge James, a State senator, and Mr. Robert Binford, a 
candidate to fill a vacancy in the House of Representatives. 
‘The parties had a preliminary quarrel near the resi- 
dence of Judge James a few days before, relative to some 
expression of the Judge’s unfavourable to Binford’s elec- 
tion. They met again, however, on this occasion, acci- 
dentally at Clinton. The particulars we gather from the 
Louisville Advertiser. 

‘James asked Binford if he came to assassinate him on 
Sunday. Binford answered—‘ What I came for, I came 
for.” th drew, and fired immediately. The ball from 
James’s pistol killed Binford, and Binford shot two balls 
into the head of Mr. Collins, a disinterested young gen- 
tleman, on a visit from oo who died in thirty or 
forty minutes. Binford, it is said, after firing his pistol, 
knocked James down with it, and commenced beati 
him furiously, when a young brother of the Judge’s drew 
a pistol, and put the second ball into the body of Binford. 

‘Judge James was arrested, tried, and acquitted by an 
examining court, consisting of four highly respectable 
— trates—the killing of Binford being considered justi- 
fiable homicide.’ "—New York Transcript. 

Shortly afterwards an announcement was made of 
the following extraordinary and unparalleled atrocity. 
The Speaker of the House of Assembly, having taken 
offence at something said by one of the members of that 
legislative body, instead of calling him to order, or ap- 
repre. to the sense of the House, went deliberately from 

is chair towards the member, and then drawing a bowie 
knife, plunged it into his bosom, and killed him on the 

t. 


he myself, much as I had heard and read of the sa 
barbarities of the ple of the West, I did not believe 
this to be true. The gravity of a Legislative assembly— 
the dignity of a Speaker of such a body—and the presence 
of a large number of colleagues—would, as it seemed to 
me, so operate as to render such a scene impossible. But 
a few days brought full confirmation of this unprecedented 
outrage ; and my surprise at the fact itself was hardl 
greater than my astonishment at the indifference wi 
which such an atrocious affair was passed over both b 
the press and the people, all of whom seemed too muc 
en in some present affair, to think it worth their 
while to utter more than a passing word upon it ; and this 
in many instances hardly amounting to more than a very 
cold condemnation. The following is the brief manner 
in which the confirmation of the fact is given in the paper 
that first announced the intelligence, the New York Sun, 
of December 29th, 1837 :— 


“THE TRAGEDY IN ARKANSAS, 


“ We published on Monday a short paragraph, stati 
that a Mr Anthony, a member of the pt meta i — 
had been killed in a rencontre with Colonel Wilson, the 
Speaker ofthe lower House. It appears, from the parti- 
culars since received, that this murderous ou! was 
actually committed on the floor of the House, while in 
session—the Speaker, in consequence of some offensive 
remark directed against him by the unfortunate member. 
having come down from his seat,armed with a bowie knife ! 
The member, it is stated, was also armed with the same 
weapon, but the rencontre lasted only for a moment, the 
latter having been left dead on the floor, and the Speaker 
having had one hand nearly cut off, and the other severely 
injured. Wilson was forthwith arrested by the civil autho- 
rities, and his name stricken from the roll of the House, 
by nearly a unanimous vote ” 


| 
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It was not entirely by an unanimous vote, it would seem 
from this, that the murderous Speaker was expelled from 
the house ; there were some of the members who refused 
to join in this vote, thinking, like the mob at Alton, who 
murdered Mr. Lovejoy, and the magist who acquit 
murderers so often in the West, that wilful spilling of 
blood is “ justifiable homicide.” It —- from a sub- 
sequent paragraph, that this Speaker had been released, 
on a bail of 2000 dollars, (about £400 sterling,) and it is 
thought that even this atrocious murder will never be 
judicially punished.* 

We gladly turn from these revolting scenes 
to a striking peculiarity of the American cha- 
racter,---their love of quaintness of expression, 
which is not confined to the exaggerated an- 
nouncements of the public press, but is ex- 
hibited alike in the senate, the bar, and in 
private circles. The columns of our own news- 
papers, to which many of the American witti- 
cisms are transferred, afford abundant evidence 
of their love of the marvellous ; but we think 
the selection Mr. Buckingham has made from 
a number that met his eye in the public prints 
are so characteristic as to justify us in giving 
them here. 

“‘ The first,” he says, “ relates to a convivial 
society, of Dutch origin, which celebrates its 
anniversary by a feast of sour krout; and it 
carries one back to the age of Deidrick Knick- 
erbocker and Rip Van Winkle, with the legend 
of ‘‘the sleepy hollow ;” and the second be- 
longs to a political society, taking the name of 
an Indian saint, Tammany, for its patron, and 
preserving the Indian imagery, phraseology, 
and dates. 

‘GREAT AND IMPORTANT NEWS. 

‘* Owing to the recent disturbances in Canada 
his august majesty, the Grand Krout, has been 
awakened from his annual nap, which he takes 
immediately after the holiday feasts. His Ma- 
jesty opened his peepers in the sixteenth hour 
of his nap, after rubbing, gaping. and stretch- 
ing for three hours, and eating seven plates of 
krout, five links of Bologna sausages, drinking 
four bottles of old hock, and smoking seven- 
teen pipes of tobacco, he was seen to nod, which 
signifies approbation. 

* Now I, the Arch Chancellor, in virtue of 
my authority, command all the liege krouts in 
creation, to appear at Krout Von Nowland’s, 
unwilted, to partake of the annual feast, on 
Tuesday, January 16th, 1838. By order, 

Ruter PomMpERNACLE, 
Arch Counsellor. 

“ Peter HarmManus 
Secretary.” 


“TAMMANY SOCIETY, OR COLUMBIAN ORDER. 


‘“‘Brothers. A regular meeting of the Insti- 
tution will be held in the Council Chamber of 


* He was subsequently acquitted. 


the Great Wigwam, on Monday evening, Feb. 
5th, at half an hour after the setting of the sun, 
General and punctual attendance is particularly 
desired. 
** By order of the Grand Sachem, 
“‘Joun J. Bepient, Secretary. 

‘* Manhattan, Season of Snows, Second 
Moon, Year of Discovery 346, of Independence 
62, and of the Institution the 49th.” 


The following are given as specimens of 
editorial witticisms :--- 

‘A western editor has placed over his mar- 
riages a cut representing a large trap, sprung, 
with this motto, ‘The trap down, another fool 
caught.’ 

“Query. Has not the editor been caught in 
a marriage trap himself, which, like the clenched 
teeth of the steel trap, has pinched him most 
confoundedly. There is another kind of trap 
which is usually placed under a gallows, with a 
candidate for immortality, with a rope round 
his neck upon it, which the galled editor might 
employ, and which he would find very perti- 
nent to his purpose. Hang it, man, why don’t 
you just try it once?” 

‘* A STRONG APPEAL TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

“An editor in North Carolina calls loudly 
on his subscribers to pay up their dues, as his 
wife has furnished him with three babies to feed. 
If this appeal be not successful, we advise the 
editor to quit printing, and buy him a farm.” 

CATASTROPHE. 

““The Boston Post says, that an editor down 
east, in speaking of his own merits thus con- 
cludes :— 

“I’m a real catastrophe---a small creation; 
Mount Vesuvius at the top, with red hot lava 
pouring out of the crater, and routing nations 
---my fists are rocky mountains---arms Whig- 
liberty poles, with iron springs. Every step ! 
take is an earthquake--every blow I strike is a 
clap of thunder--and every breath I breathe is 
a tornado--my disposition is Dupont’s best, and 
goes off at a flash--when I blast, therej} be 
nothing left but a hole three feet in circumfer- 
ence, and no end to its depth.” 


To these we may be permitted to add the 
following :— 


Boots!—A Mrs. Boots, of Pennsylvania, 
has left her husband, Mr. Boots, and strayed 
to parts unknown. We presume that this pair 
of boots are rights and lefts. We cannot say, 
however, that Mrs. Boots is right, but there is 
no mistake that Boots himself is left. At the 
last accounts he was pursuing her with all his 
might. Go it, Boots! 


(To be continued. } 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PETER SIMPLE’S ADVENTURES WITH A 
: CLOCK. 


- (From Peter Parley's “ Annual.”) 


What is a clock good for? I should like to know that. I 
know what a house is good for; to eat in, and drink in, and 
live in, and sleep in. I know that chairs are made to sit 
down upon ; tables to put books, and plates, and dishes, and 
all sorts of things upon. There are the hobs on each side of 
the fire-place, I know what they are for. I know what the 
carpet is for, and the fender and fire-irons, and side-board 
and book-case; aye, and the piano-forte, I know what that 
is for, although we have not got one. I like that the best 
of any; but what is the good of aclock? So said Peter 
Simple to himself. 

“Go on again, my little man,” said I, ‘‘ you will stop bye 
and bye.” 

There it stands, a great tall ugly thing, with two hands, 
and never a face, with its hands in its face—a pretty sort of 
place to put hands in; and then it goes click clack, tick tack, 
and every now and then, ting, ting, ting, ting, and stops be- 
tween its tinging almost as if it were out of breath; then it 
gives a cluck, as much as to say, There's music for you. 
And pretty music itis, all of one sound. Why, a piano-forte 
isa hundred times better than aclock. I like to hear the 
piano-forte play; it makes me feel as if I could kick and 
caper about all day. I should like to know what good there 
isin this Mr. Clock. “You know I do not like you,” said 
the little boy, shaking his fist in the clock’s face; “you 
always tell my mother when it is time to go to school, and if 
I could get the door in your stomach open, I would spoil 
you, for a nasty tell-tale as you are. I am quite tired of 
your tick tack; and as to your striking, I should like to 
strike you, you ugly looking thing.” 

Here the clock struck one—two—-three—four—five—six 
—seven —eight—nine. 

“Peter, Peter, where are you? Do you know it is time 
for school?” said a voice in an adjoining room; it was Peter's 
mother. 

“Aye, I'll be even with you some day,” said Peter, “ de- 
pend upon it.” 

Peter vowed vengeance on the clock, but set off to school, 
and was barely in time; but as he had not far to go, he was 
not long after the appointed hour; he said his lessons, and 
came home again at twelve o'clock. At one he had his 
dinner. 

He then went into the garden, and rom about with an 
idle playmate, who lived next door, one Thomas Slovenly, 
who asked him at last to go and fetch the kite, tkat they 

ight fly it in an adjacent field. 

eter ran in full of delight at this notion. His kite was 
behind the clock, and his string on the top of it. He first 
got his kite out and laid it on the table ; then he mounted on 
achair, but that was not high enough to reach the top of the 
clock head; so he got a stool and placed it upon the chair, 
and mounted on that, but still he found it difficult to reach 
his string. While straining himself to reach his hand over 
as far as he could, the clock struck one—two-oo. It quite 
startled Peter, and down he fell, chair and stool and all. 
It was time for school. “ Peter, it is time for school,” said 
his mother as she entered the hall, where Peter lay on the 
floor, bellowing with all his might. 

“What have yon been at?” said his mother. 

“Only getting my string off the top of that nasty clock.” 

“Come, come,” said his mother, “go to school.” 

But Peter made a great to do. He said he had hurt him- 
self,and could not walk. He had made a great bump in his 

“Oh, my head! Oh, my poor leg,” said he, and began 
to roar again with all his might. 

His mother, thinking him to be really hurt, took him up 
and laid him on the sofa, bathed his head with vinegar, and 
rubbed his leg; but she would not let him stop away from 
school. She looked at the clock and said, “ Come, my dear 
boy, it is half-past two o'clock ; I must send Sarah with you 
to excuse your being so late.” 

“TI do not believe that clock, Mother, it is always telling 


stories. I don't believe it can be two o'clock yet.’ 
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“My dear,” said his mother, “that clock always speaks 
the truth.” 

“T wish you would get rid of it though, Mother, and buy 
a piano-forte; I should like that a great deal better. If the 
clock played a tune every time it struck, I should like it 
better; but when last it struck, it only knocked me down, 
you know. I hale the clock ; do buy a piano-forte, there's a 
dear mother.” 

“ Perhaps some day you may know the clock's value, my 

ar; but come—now for school. Come, Sarah, take Peter to 
school,and explain to his master why he was not there sooner.” 

Peter was taken off, very unwillingly, though, to school, 
vowing vengeance within himself against the clock, which 
he looked upon as his greatest enemy. He thought he would 
endeavour to find the key of the clock case, and see if he 
could not stop its ticking, and, what was worse, its telling 
the time for him to go to school. And he made up his mind 
that very night to creep down stairs when everybody was a 
bed, and see what he could do to destroy the clock. 

When the evening was come, Peter could scarcely learn 
his tasks for thinking of the clock, and how he could spoil 
its ticking. First he thought of one thing and then of ano- 
ther. He knew that his father wound up the clock once a 
week ; but he had never seen the inside of it, and was almost 
afraid of there being some live thing or other within. The 
more he thought of the matter, the more he felt sure it was 
so; for, said he to himself, Father is forced to lock it up, else 
it would get out, and that is the reason why the door is always 
shut. But I am determined to know what it is, and put an 
end to it somehow. The time came for going to bed, and Peter 
was told to say his prayers—which he did, repeating every 
word, but never thinking at all what prayers were for. I 
dare say he could see no more use for them, than there was 
in the clock. 

After the servant put him to bed, Peter laid awake a 
while thinking what to do. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and the moon shone full in upon his bed. In the day- 
time he had made up his mind to go down stairs, and get the 
key of the clock-case out of his father’s bureau, and see what 
was inside of it; that he might stop its ticking, and clicking, 
and striking, and telling tales, as he called it. 

But when the night came he was afraid to move out of his 
bed, everything was so still and lonely. The moon seemed 
to shine so coldly, and the further end of the room seemed so 
dark; and then, as he lay with his heart beating, he heard the 
cloek tick—tick, from the bottom of the stairs, as loudly as 
if it were close to his ears. His courage failed him. 

He put his head under the bed-clothes, and after tossing 
first on one side and then on the other; now lying on his 
back and now on his face, at last doubled himself up, his 
knees and nose together, and went off sound to sleep. 

Before he was well asleep, as he thought, Sarah came and 
shook him by the shoulder, and said, “ Come, come, Master 
Peter, it will soon be nine o'clock.” 

The clock again, thought Peter, halfasleep and half awake, 
rubbing his eyes. “ Come—get up, get up,” said Sarah. 
“You will be too late for school.” 

“ School and clock, clock and school. I wish the clock was 
dead, and the school too. Ihave not had any sleep,” said Peter. 

“No sleep? Why you went to bed at nine o'clock, and 
have slept twelve hours by the clock.” 

Peter could stand this no longer, and began to ery. “I 
wish there was not aclock in the world,” said he. He, how- 
ever, got up and dressed himself, whimpering all the while. 
At last he washed and crept slowly down stairs, and just as 
he got on the last stair, near which the clock stood, and he 
was about to give it a kick with his foot in very spitefulness, 
the clock struck—nine. 

“ There, Peter,” said his mother, “ you will be late to 
school again. Come, make haste; take your breakfast, and 
run all the way.” 

Peter went off to school with half his breakfast. When he 
got there, his master looked very angry. “ Peter,” said he, 
“do you know what it is o'clock ?” 

“No, sir,” said Peter. 

“Then I must teach you,” said he. With that he laid 
him across his knee, and caned him on the breech till poor 
Peter could not stand. He found it a great deal more dif- 
ficult to sit. 


[To be continued. } 
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CHARADE ON AN ENGLISH WORD. 


A wond’rous word ! a word’rous word ! 
A magic word am I! 

Before my matchless dignity 
All other words oa a ! 


Take my two letters first in rank, 
lord is there, 

As bright he stood in Paradise 
Unscathed by sin or care. 


Another letter add, and lo! 
How marvellous the change— 
The fairest object now am I 
In Nature’s boundless range ! 


Woman! without whose cheering smile, 
E’en Paradise was drear ; 

And who, in virtue’s loveliness, 
Can make an Eden here ! 


If wishful for another change, 
Another letter place, 

And then [ am the noblest name 
That can adorn our race. 


E’en Wellington !—when great in war, 
But greater yet in soul,— 

He stemm’d a world in arms, and rode 
Gigantic o’er the whole ! 


And yet beneath the humble roof, 
Neglected and alone, 

I often fight—and conquer too, 
Unhonour’d and unknown. 


Now if ye would my wonders close, 
My whole must re-unite ; 

And the most glorious vision form 
That e’er can bless the sight. 


An 1, whose pure and upward eye 
All on heav’n, we 

°Tis woman ! as her Maker meant 
His last, best work should be. 


Whether on Saragossa’s wall. 
The dauntless war she leads ; 
Or, Maid of Orleans, at the stake, 
She calmly stands and bleeds ; 


Or, lowly at the couch of pain, 
She self-denying bends, 

And patiently the duty does 
On which no fame attends: 


The ane of domestic life, 
To whom this glory’s giv’n, 
That those she fondly loves on earth, 
She beckons on to heav’n. 
; M. W. M. 


TO THE MID-DAY SKY. 


Source of the purest joys that lights my soul ! 
Fair world of glory! can I turn to thee 

In thy magnificence without a wish 

To gaze on thee for ever? Thou hast been 

A solace to me from my boyhood’s days— 

The best companion of my weary heart: 

And if I strayed to haunts that closed thee out, 
I only yearned to welcome thee — 

And you, ye dwellers in her temples wide, 
Who range throughout her halls, and beautify, 
With ever-changing form and fleeting wing, 
Her ample regions, who can look upon 

Your wondrous beauty with a soul unmoved ? 
Earth hath her glories ; but the sky is spread 
With worlds of glory—and to thinking minds 
These pass not as an idle tale that’s told ; 

But waken thoughts of the immortal truths, 
That in the sacred page enlighten man. 


R. B. H. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Laws ror THE DiIscoURAGEMENT oF 
DrunkxENneEss.—‘‘ The Danes and all other 
people in England,” says Hollinshead, “ used 
the vice of great drinking. The King there. 
fore, (Edgar, A. D. 970) by counsel of Dun- 
stan, put down many alehouses, and would 
suffer but one in a village or town, except it 
were a great borough. He ordained certain 
cups with pins or nails, and made a law that 
whosoever drank past that mark, at one draught, 
should forfeit a certain pain.” ‘ 

By a statute of the seventh and last year of 
Edward 6th, it is enacted, ‘‘ None shall keep a 
tavern for retailing wines, unless licensed ; and 
that only in cities, towns corporate, burghs, 
post towns, or market towns; or in the towns 
of Gravesend, Sittingborn, Tuxford, and Bag- |' 
shot, on the forfeiture of ten pounds. And 
there shall be only two taverns for retailing of 
wine in every city or town, except in London, 
which may have forty taverns; in York eight 
taverns; in Norwich four, in Westminster 
three, in Bristol six, in Lincoln three, in Hull 
four, in Shrewsbury three, in Exeter four, in 
Salisbury three, in Gloucester four, in West- 
chester (Chester) four, in Hereford three, in 
Worcester three, in Southampton three, in 
Canterbury four, in Ipswich three, in Win- 
chester three, in Oxford three, in Cambridge 
four, in Colchester three, in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne four.” 


VENTILATION.—Garrick told Cibber that his 
pieces were the best ventilators to his theatre at 
Drury Lane; for as soon as any of them were 
played, the audience directly left the house. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Job Harker must justify his character by waiting patiently. 
J. M. In an early Number. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed (free) to 
the care of the Publishers. 


The Publishers of Bradshaw's Manchester Journal 
have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
making arrangements to give with each Twelfth No. (t 
regular Subscribers only,) a highly finished Map of a 
County in England, engraved in the first style of the art, 
and beautifully coloured.—Price to Non-subscribers, 
1s, 3d.—Size of Plate 16 inches by 12. Agents and Book- 
sellers are authorized to receive Names of Subscribers, 
and will exhibit Specimens on application. 
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